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FINIS CORONAT OPUS 

By FRANK V. MORLEY 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 

THE evening vigil may be approached in many ways. 
Perhaps the pleasantest of all is to fortify the soul with 
plenty of tobacco, a canister of crackers and something potable 
to fall back upon, and a volume of the inimitable Robert Burton. 
But failing the " merry companionship " of the younger Demo- 
critus, we should be prone to choose the scientific remains of a 
poor, neglected, and forgotten scholar whose name was also 
Robert, but who was earlier in his unhappy life at Oxford by 
some fifty years. 

It is scarcely unjust to say "forgotten"; save for a very 
occasional mention as the first in mathematics to use our 
present symbol for equality (and that is doubtful tenure upon 
fame!), who nowadays ever hears of Robert Recorde? Yet 
in its day " The Whetstone of Witte " was a famous book, the 
first treatise in English on arithmetic. It is affirmed that with 
the time of Recorde the English became conspicuous for numer- 
ical skill, and that after him the higher branches of mathe- 
matics began to be studied. But we can hardly say this was 
because of Recorde's work. As he prepared his book there was 
preparing another potent whetstone to activity, the Spanish 
Armada; his treatise was launched into a rising sea of intel- 
lectual interest, and the numerical skill of his contemporaries 
may have been due to their practise in dead reckoning and the 
impulses of trade, rather than to the direct influence of 
Recorde. 

The generations which gave us Shakespeare and Spenser 
did not, however, give us much of scientific worth. Perhaps 
the interests were as yet too speculative, and the ideas too 
tenuous to avoid burial in argument. Until a statement is re- 
ducible to algebra, there will be no lack of polemics pro and 
con ; and in those days algebra was treated as an empiric rather 
than an aid to thought. So Recorde, though he had a clear 
field ahead of him, yet handicapped himself by agreeing with 
his times. 

But even among the scientists of his own day, Recorde 
stands nowhere as a creative figure. The restless and dis- 
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cursive Cardan, the silent Tartaglia, and the brilliant but lazy 
young Ferrari, were in an atmosphere far keener in research. 
Among teachers, many were better than our Oxford scholar. 
His reach was not great, and his mental footwork far from 
perfect. As a mathematician and as a medical man, we may 
let him pass; his contributions are hardly memorable enough 
for passage through the crowded centuries, save for their per- 
sonal note. But here they breathe a sweet and a pathetic 
fragrance. His quaint and now archaic dialogues, the nice 
imaginary courtesies between the Master and the Scholar, his 
appeals to all those that love "honeste learnyngo," and above 
all, his sorry ending, make his a worthy case to ponder in the 
midnight hours. 

There are various ways in which men have been done to 
death in their following of intellectual pursuits. There is a 
considerable band who suffered from an overdose of study, 
conspicuous with their young leader, Henry Kirke White. It 
was Henry, we remember, who was kept after school as a boy 
and consequently wrote 

How gladly would my soul forego 
All that arithmeticians know, . . . 

When he went to Cambridge he was ranked as the best man of 
his year, in spite of the condition of his health, and mathematics 
was his only weakness. In mistaken kindness his tutors de- 
cided to keep him at work all summer on mathematics, instead 
of granting him the holiday which his epileptic case bespoke. 
And in July, while at work on logarithm tables, he was over- 
taken by a sudden fainting fit, with death following shortly 
after. Was anybody prosecuted for the flagrant case of 
homicide ? 

It was not overstudy which made an end of Robert Recorde 
in 1558, but rather what he calls the " sodaine unquietnesse " of 
the time. There is something appealing in the abrupt ending 
of his book. An abstruse discussion of universal roots is sud- 
denly thus interrupted. 

Master. You saie truth. But harke, what meaneth that hastie 
knockyng at the doore? 

Scholar. It is a messenger. 

Master. What is the message? Tel me in mine eare. 

Yea, sir, is that the matter? Then is there no remedie, but that I 
must neglect all studies and teaching, for to withstande these daungers? 
My fortune is not so good, to have quiete tyme to teache. 

Scholar. But my fortune and my fellowes is much worse, that your 
unquietnes so hindreth our knowledge. I praie God amende it. 
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Master. I am inforced to make an eande of this mater: But yet will 
I promise you, that whiche you shall chalenge of me, when you see me 
at better laiser: That I will teache you the whole arte of universall 
rootes. And the extraction of rootes in all square surdes : with the demon- 
stration of theim, and all the former woorkes. 

If I might have been quietly permitted to reste but a little while 
longer, I had determined not to have ceased till I had ended all these 
thinges at large. But now, farewell. And applie your studie diligently in 
this that you have learned. And if I maie gette any quietnesse reason- 
able, I will not forget to performe my promise with an augmentation. 

Scholar. My harte is so oppressed with pensivenes, by this sodaine 
unquietnesse, that I can not express my grief. But I will praie, with all 
theim that love honeste knowledge, that God of his mercie will sone ende 
your troubles and graunte you suche reste as your travell doth merite. 
And all that love learnyng say thereto, Amen. 

Master. Amen, and amen. 

These were the last words he printed. The message was 
a simple one, and familiar to teachers in all ages. It Was. a 
summons to the Fleet for debt. In days of pestilence and 
plague, this was equivalent to sentence to death by slow torture. 
Within the year disease had played its part, and he died among 
the miserable surroundings. 

Poor Robert! He never got the "quietnesse reasonable" 
or the "better laiser" for performing his promise "with an 
augmentation." Nor did the charming affection shown by his 
scholar ever bear the fruits of future pupils. "God of his 
mercie " ended his troubles soon enough in death, but his gentle 
moan lives through the years as evidence of the passing of a 
kindly spirit, not a great one. 

Half a century later, it is recorded in the Will of the other 
Robert that we spoke of, Robert Burton, that he gave a hundred 
pounds to his nephew, "nowe Prisoner in London, to redeeme 
him." Robert Recorde had no kindly uncle to play Democritus, 
and help him out. Well indeed might he have cried, viveret 
Democritus. 

Or, for that matter, well might we, nowadays. 



